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Is Marriage a Failure as a Fictional End? 


As SAMUEL WELLER, sauntering toward Leadenhall Mar- 
ket, stopped in front of the printseller’s window, and. fixed 
his gaze upon the highly colored representation of a couple 
of lovers’ hearts skewered together with an arrow, which a 
written inscription proclaimed. to be a ‘valentine,’ he knew 
that it was not a fac-simile of the supposed seat of the hu- 
man affections, but only one of the chosen symbols of love. 
Likewise, in the gentleman in the blue coat and white trou- 
sers, and the lady in the deep-red pelisse, with parasol of the 
same, approaching the hearts up a serpentine gravel path 
that led thereto, the whole being presided over by a very 
young genfleman in a pair of wings and nothing else, while 
the spire of Langham Place Church appeared in the dis- 
tance,—in all this he recognized a metaphorical tableau of 
marriage as the ideal termination of the journey of life. 

This pictorial fable gives a very fair impression of the 
light in which during the first fifty years of the English 
novel marriage was regarded. It was the objective point of 
the red pelisse and the blue coat and white trousers, the 
Rome to which all roads, no matter how serpentine, led—the 
terminus ad quem, in fact, of all rational beings not within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity as laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The landmarks of these early sto- 
ries were simple and are readily recalled. First chapters 
began with the parentage and birth of the two who were 
to be eventually united in wedlock; a few more gave us 
the dramatis persone—scheming women, knavish men, crafty 
rivals, and interested relatives. After a little grooming, the 
race for the appointed goal began, and the favorites, with 
conscious pride and straining nerves, started off, followed 
closely by the others, well weighted with all the devices 
of wicked and jealous hearts, with false accusations, 
with intercepted letters, with dangers by land and sea, with 
glittering balls of tempting gold and all the armamenta of 
unavailing rivalry. By the beginning of the second volume, 
the race was well under way; Langham steeple could be 
faintly descried in the distance; the favorites had not yet 
done their running, but no matter how desperate the 
state of affairs, in those good old days, one could al- 
ways safely lay on them, knowing that in the last chapter 
of the third volume the curtain would fall upon a scene in 
which the breathless but loving pair would stand together 
under the shelter of that friendly spire, separated only by 
the Bishop and the Book which made them one. 

This, with more or less variation, was the outline of the’ 
early novel. But it is no longer so. This straightforward 
march of events to a nuptial end has been superseded as 
absolutely as the long s in which it was printed. Marriage 
is still retained, it is true, as one of the valued properties of 
every well-stocked novel; but its place is changed, it is de- 
graded. From being an end, it is now but an incident, or 
still worse, serves only as a point of departure. The modern 
novel starts from the spot where the earlier one ended, and 
the marriage of the two subjects whom the author intends 
to vivisect is introduced for the avowed purpose of giving a 
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_ situation in comparison with which all the subsequent suffer- - 


ings he intends to inflict upon them ‘shall be deemed but as 
dispensations of mercy. What has caused this change? Is 
it because the position of marriage is itself changed? Why 
this diverse point of view? Has a blasting realism fringed 
with black the tender leaves of this new art? In fine, is 
marriage as a novelistic end a failure ? 

Before concurring in the dethronement of marriage, in 
justice we ask whether it has had a fair trial, whether its 
ministers have been sage and its subjects. leal and true, 
Whatever it has now become, novel-writing started as an art. 
False in drawing as it was, out of proportion and overcolored 
as its figures usually were, we recognize in it the essentials 
of art,—just as the lank, flat Madonnas of the old masters 
are still art, while the modern instantaneous photograph is 
but a mechanical device. Now art is the science of symbols. 
It consists essentially in the idealization of spiritual truths. 
Regarded from the standpoint of art, mere mechanical re- 
production, however faithful to detail, cannot stand beside 
a broad idealization, no matter how faulty its execution. 
Again, nothing fails in art unless it be either untrue or un- 
suited to the purposes of art. In the early days, when the 
novel gave us but the faintest tracery of real life, marriage 
was used as asymbol. It did not profess to be realistic. It 
was the symbol of an ideal state of life which humanity was 
supposed to cherish in its breast as sacredly, and perhaps 
as secretly, as the Pole cherishes Poland. The two hearts 
skewered together with an arrow in the printseller’s window 
were not more symbolic of love in Mr. Weller’s sight than 
were the marriages of the early novel symbolic of the ideal- 
ized union of the two souls of which life is made up—the 
man soul and the woman soul. The characters in early fic- 
tion who were depicted as entering into this holy state were, 
it is needless to say, selected at the caprice of the author, 
or from the exigencies of the plot, and with no reference 
to their fitness or unfitness to act as factors in the true sym- 
bolization of marriage. Swaggering blades were united to 
lovely and pious maidens; profligate roués found eternal 
favor in the eyes of serious and dignified womanhood; in 
short, any two people who could, by the laws of the land, be 
joined in wedlock were considered equally suitable for the 
same destiny at the hands of the novelist. The artistic re- 
quirement ‘was not made to go beyond that of the civil ob- 
ligation, regardless of the great truth that those whom man 
joins together in this civil compact, God himself oftentimes 
could not unite in spiritual unity. Still, all the same, these 
crude, untoward unions were symbols of the higher spiritual 
state. 

But in the very necessity for the employment of a symbol 
lay one of its greatest dangers. A symbol is apparently the 
simplest mode of presenting spiritual truths, appealing as it 
does to minds which could not grasp the reality in its im- 
personal form; yet the very class of mind for whose behoof 
it is employed will be the class who will never regard it asa 
symbol, still less see all the limitations thus implied. When 
fidelity to truth at last compelled writers of fiction to treat 
the married life of the characters employed in the pictorial 
illustration as the outgrowth and natural development of 
their former dispositions, and thus it was found that con- 
tempt and ennui stamped the union of these ill-mated pairs, 
the symbol and the reality back of it trembled in the bal- 
ance. With the failure of the analogy, the bond itself be- 
came an object of question; and when the union of those 
characters who were supposed to typify a higher spiritual 
relation was found repeatedly to yield the same result—dis- 
satisfaction—and when the aggregate of these cases was 
considered,—there arose in the minds of authors a violent 
sense of fidelity to the truth as thus shown them, and there- 
after they scorned to treat marriage as the summum bonum 
of human life. Thenceforth they employed it as the arena 
for the display of passions and frailties not only inconsistent 
with, but actually destructive of, the reality for which the 
symbol had once stood. 
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Well, if such were the truth, this was just and brave. But 
they had lost sight of the fact that there is a true and a false 
symbolism. The swinging sign at the tavern door, the flag 
at the masthead, is of the one kind ; the blossom which be- 
comes the fruit, the child that is the father of the man, is of 
the other. That only is the true symbol which loses itself 
to become the reality of that for which it stood. The im- 
age and superscription on the tavern sign remain the same 
without indicating any variation from time to time in the 
good or bad cheer the house affords; the flag waves an 
arbitrary emblem while every element of national life and 
feeling may be hourly changing. Not so the blossom. It 
‘is a true symbol because it limns out the future fruit. In 
its nature it must symbolize it truly, because in time it 
will become the fruit itself. The child is no arbitrary sym- 
‘bol of the man he is to become; he but grows in truthful- 
ness as he merges into the reality foreshadowed. In the 
‘light of this notion we can see that it was the arbitrary sym- 
‘bol that the novelist selected, not the real one. He brought 
‘together any two people, howsoever unfitted, whom the 
‘church or state could join in marriage, and made them stand 
for a symbol of a spiritual state. The result we have seen. 
‘The union of no two beings can symbolize marriage truly, 
unless upon the falling away of the trappings of love the 
hallowed state of union naturally evolves itself therefrom. 

Having thus taken false symbols and demonstrated their 
falseness, the romance writer became dispirited and said in 
his heart, ‘There is no God.’ But as the seeming destruc- 
tion of every true symbol is really but a step in its evolution, 
so even this apparent failure of marriage in the domain of 
fiction is, we believe, but the earnest of its assumption of its 
rightful place through the medium of enlightened minds. 
Let but the types of men and women be such as in obedi- 
ence to psychic laws would yield, if united, the essentials of 
true marriage, and the symbol will then be atrue one. The 
flower of love thus used to typify spiritual union will be— 
not, like the Lily of France, the arbitrary emblem of a vary- 
ing race in all its changes—but a fecund blossom, the falling 
off of whose flowerlike attributes are the necessary condition 
of its baring to the light the fruit which lies hid in its bosom. 
Thus treated, whether in the novel of love-life or in the love 
of real life, true marriage, far from being a failure, must 
always be the highest conception to which an idealized art 
can aspire, or an ideal life attain. 

: HELEN Moore. 





Reviews 
Charles the Great * 


Durinc the eight hundred years which have elapsed since 
the days of Cesar and Augustus, no figure had appeared in 
European history comparable in grandeur of proportion with 
that of Charles the Great. The Julian and Flavian houses, 
as well as the house of the Antonines, had given the world 
some great monarchs, but the madness of Caius, the cruelty 
of Domitian, the debauchery of Commodus and the Orient- 
alism of Elagabolus, were sad commentaries upon the deca- 
dence of the imperial standard as set by Augustus, and im- 
itated by Trojan, Marcus Aurelius and Alexander Severus. 
From this time tyrants and adventurers succeeded each other, 
until Diocletian instituted those reforms which suppressed 
internal disorder and prolonged the Empire, but destroyed 
the last semblance of liberty. It was the glory of Constan- 
tine that he recognized the overwhelming power of Chris- 
tianity as none of his predecessors had done, and driven by 
necessity or policy, yielded to the inevitable, and made it 
the religion of the Empire. The list of the Eastern Emper- 
ors culminated in Justinian, the’ codifier of laws. In the 
West there followed for three hundred years the phantom- 
like authority of the Emperors by the Bosphorus, invasions 
of barbarians, regencies of Goth and Vandal, patricians at 
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Ravenna, the growing power of the Bishop of Rome, and dis- 
cord and anarchy. 

Meanwhile Europe had undergone a profound transfor- 
mation. The changes had been violent at first, and after- 
wards more peaceful; but they had created a new Eu- 
rope. The Teutonic race, the wild dwellers in forests of 
the days of Varus, the still barbaric and distant Germans of 
the days of Tacitus, had grown into greatness and had ads 
vanced into the provinces of the Empire. Gaul had been 
conquered by them, and the Moslems driven across the Pyr- 
ennees, the Frankish race had become dominant, and the 
Carlovingian line, prolific of great men, had replaced the 
Merovingians, and received the Frankish crown at the hands 
of the Pope. On Christmas Day of the year 800, the great- 
est of the great Carlovingians, the most powerful monarch of 
his age, and a monarch great as well as powerful, received 
the imperial crown in the Basilica of St. Peter’s at the hands 
of the spiritual head of Western Christendom. This was an 
event the most significant for Europe that had happened for 
many centuries. It has been said that circumstances pre- 
vented Charles from beginning an epoch in history as Alex- 
ander and Cesar may be said tohavedone. But this state- 
ment is founded upon imperfect generalizations, for if the 
true import of the union of Church and State in this act of 
coronation be grasped, if the new lease of life given by it to 
the imperial idea be understood, as well as the resultant 
vastly increased influence of the Church thus supported by 
the imperial idea, there can remain no doubt that a new 
epoch in European history began upon the day that Leo, 
Pontiff of the Christian Church and Bishop of Rome, placed 
upon the head of Charles the diadem of Cesar. 

A new epoch began as truly as new epochs ever begin. 
The Empire, so far as its physical power in the West was 
concerned, had long been in a state of paralysis if not death; 
so far, however, as its moral influence went, it was still a liv- 
ing entity, and for centuries to come was to determine the 
laws and the civilization of Europe. To the eye of the man 
of the Eighth Century, the Empire, though fallen, was yet 
mighty; and its image lived before the political vision of 
every man who thought of government at all. It was this 
still pervasive power and personality of the Empire which 
led Leo to the act of coronation, and it was this same feel- 
ing which induced Charles to desire the imperial crown. 
Neither to Leo nor to Charles was the act of coronation an 
empty ceremony. To the Pontiff it seemed to assure his 
authority and to confirm his honors; to Charles it gave the 
sanction of a name which had been the greatest in the world 
of the past, and was still mighty. But of the future impor- 
tance of that ceremony neither Leo nor Charles could have 
had any adequate conception. Neither of the two central 
figures of that day of Christmas and that thronged Ba- 
silica of St. Peter’s, could have foreseen that the imperial 
dignity thus renewed would continue to exist—weakened 
and debased, but still alive—until a thousand years had 
passed; nor could they have dreamed of the future contests 
between the spiritual and the imperial pretensions, of an 
Emperor at Canossa, or of a Pope crowning his conqueror. 
All this was in the yet unknown future. 

But the monarch who assumed the diadem of the Holy 
Roman Empire was no common man. In strangely mingled 
enthusiasm for conquest and conversion, he routed, pursued, 
decimated and baptized the Saxon who insisted upon re- 
maining both free and unconverted. Through the forests 
of Germany and in the Austrian march he planted abbeys 
and monasteries and erected bishoprics. He brought order 
into the barbaric codes, and in endless capitularies formu- 
lated not only Roman laws, but the precedents and customs 

which are the true Teutonic fountains of law. He formed 
a brilliant circle of learned men who were attracted by his 
renown and his love for learning, and even attempted a re- 
naissance of Graeco-Roman learning and civilization. To 
an-intellect both versatile and powerful he united a personal 
attraction which made him as well-beloved as he was revered. 
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With him Teutonic history, though it cannot be said to be- 
gin, enters upon its stately career, and justly is his portrait 
the first of the long line of perished Caesars whose faces are 
seen in the old historic hall of the Electors in Frankfurt. 

In the nature of things, and speaking with strict accuracy, 
Dr. Mombert’s book must to some extent represent work 
which has been done somewhere before, for this, like every 
historical work which concerns a subject so much the*prop- 
erty of the world, and so long its property, can neither com- 
mand new sources of history for its especial benefit, nor ig- 
nore the labors of the multitude of historians and “erat 
who have studied and exploited the achievements of the 
great Emperor. Dr. Mombert has consulted the available 
sources, and has made excellent and judicial use of the lat- 
est authorities, especially of the Germam historians—a task 
involving wider and more extensive reading than any un- 
professional reader of the book.can well imagine, for the lit- 
erature of the subject is almost endless. He has displayed 
great learning and industry and éxcellent historical judg- 
ment, and has written in a style which is both lucid and at- 
tractive. The manysided activity of Charles—his reforms 
in law, in learning, in agriculture—his wisdom, his justice, 
his conscientiousness, his broad and generous conceptions 
of government—all these are distinctly presented to us; nor 
has Dr. Mombert neglected to mention the darker sides of 
his character. The causes which led to his assumption of 
the title of Emperor are definitely given, and we are not left 
in doubt as to the motives of either Leo or of Charles, so 
far as these motives may be inferred from the evidence which 
remains. In his remarks upon the value to be given the life 
of Charles by Einhard, the author has followed the opinion 
of Ranke, than whom there is no safer guide, and his sum- 
ming-up of the Emperor’s character shows the influence of 
Giesebrecht, than whom no one‘has written a more brilliant 
or more accurate estimate of the monarch. 

The work, therefore, which Dr. Mombert proposed to 
himself to do—viz., to write in English a life of Charles the 
Great which should summarize all the sources of knowledge, 


both old and new—has been done with marked success, and: 


we commend the book as the best and most reliable Eng- 
lish life of the great Emperor. The volume is, we regret 
to say, unwieldy in size and shape, and unattractive in style 
of binding. 





Popular Tales * 


A FEW YEARS AGO, Mr. Clouston did good service by 
translating and editing a famous collection of Eastern tales 
—‘The Book of Sindibad,’ or the ‘Seven Wise Masters.’ As 
is well known, an immense mass of popular tales and 
fictions current in Europe during the Middle Ages came 
through translations of Oriental story-books, and circulated 
largely in ‘chap-books,’ by oral tradition, etc. Thus, sto- 
ries of unmistakable Oriental origin are to be found in 
medizval books of all sorts and conditions,—in books for 
the instruction of ‘clerks ’ and clergymen (‘ Disciplina Cleri- 
calis’), in sermon-books (‘Sermones’ of Jacques de Vitry), 
in ‘moralised’ books (‘Gesta Romanorum’), in works of 
fiction or novels (the ‘ Decameron ’), and in books of poetry 
(‘ The Canterbury Tales’). Students of folk-lore in general 
are now indebted to Mr. Clouston for a valuable addition 
to their favorite literature, and for a compact account of the 
migrations of popular tales and fictions all over the world. 
The introduction, which is intended to illustrate the more 
curious migrations of popular fictions, is a fine and scholarly 
piece of writing. Mr. Clouston has made out a prima facie 
case in favor of the Eastern or Asiatic origin of a very great 
number of our popular stories and fictions; but the general 
reader will be chiefly interested in the tales themselves. He 
will find that ‘stories of wonderful childhood—of invisible 
caps and cloaks, of gold-producing animals, of adventures 
By W. 


2vols.. $x0. 2. Popular Talesfrom the Norse. By Sir G. W. Dasent. 
.50- New York: Scribner & Welford. 


* 1. Popular Tales and Fictions: Their Migrations and Transformations. 
A, Clouston, 
3d edition. 
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with giants and trolls, of dragons and monstrous birds—are 
the ‘same’from the Mediterranean to the Baltic Sea. He 
will note with: surprise that those nursery favorites, the 
‘House that Jack Built’ and the ‘Old Woman and the 
Crooked Sixpence,’ have their prototype in a sacred hymn 
in the Talmud. He will read how in one version of the 
Aladdin story, a lamp is superseded by a magic ring; ina 
Bohemian version, the hero rubs a watch; in a Danish tale, 
Hans gets his wishes by a magic box. Stories like ‘The 
Three Graziers and the Alewife,’ ‘The Sharpers and the 
Simpleton’ in Scogin’s jest-book, ‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ 
‘The Robbery of the King’s Treasury’ in Herodotus, 
‘ Llewellyn and his Dog Gellert’ in Welsh tradition, ‘ Little 
Fairly’ in Samuel Lover’s ‘tale, and Chaucer’s ‘ Pardoner’s — 
Tale ’—stories like these have circulated among different 
peoples long enough to be treated as their own, and altered 
to suit their whims and wishes. So, too, many of our well- 
known witticisms and jests have been told over and over 
again, with the change only of name, place, and circum- 
stances; or, as Mr. Clouston puts it, * Many of the tales in 
our jest-books, which are generally believed to be “ racy of 
the soil,” and many of the * good things” ascribed to wits of 
recent times, are also current as genuine in other countries 
of Europe, and winged their way Far East ages before “ Joe 
Miller” became, what it purports to be, “ The Wit’s Vade 
Mecum.”’ In tracing popular tales and fictions through 
their different versions, or variants, Mr. Clouston has given 
us a book showing wide research and sound scholarship, and 
full of attractive and fascinating reading. 

It is now thirty years since Sir George Dasent first issued 
his translation of Norse tales. With the exception of 
Grimm’s ‘ Household Tales,’ no books of folk-stories have 
found more favor than MM. Asbjérnsen and Moe’s collec- 
tion of Norse tales. A word deserves to be said of the the- 
ory of the origin and diffusion of popular tales which Sir 
George elaborates in an introduction of a hundred and 
thirty-five pages. He contends that they are the survivals 
of primitive myths and legends, ‘that they are common in 
germ at least to the Aryan tribes before their migration.’ 
‘We find,’ says he, ‘those. germs déveloped in the popular 
traditions of the Eastern Aryans, and we find them devel- 
oped in a hundred different forms and shapes in every one 
of the nations into which the Western Aryans have shaped 
themselves in the course of ages.’ We wish to remind the 
reader that there is another theory of the origin and dif- 
fnsion of popular tales. The theory held by Mr. Tylor. 
and Mr. Lang is that these tales are indigenous; that they 
were evolved from the ideas, beliefs, and customs of primi- 
tive peoples, and hence their similarity the world over; and 
that popular tales differ from the early native myths in that 
they do not purport to account for natural phenomena. 





“The Young Idea; or, Common School Teaching.” * 

THERE is no need of an apology from Caroline B. Le 
Row, for presenting in such an attractive shape the delicious 
drolleries, some of which were made familiar by ‘ English 
as She is Taught,’ now assembled under the title of ‘The 
Young Idea; or, Common School Culture.’ In the meaning 
-that underlies them, the parent or teacher will find scope 
for grave reflection. The little book is a strenuous protest 
against certain abuses of our system of common-school 
teaching, so put as to entitle it to respectful consideration. 
‘Apart from this, the collection of answers made by hapless 
and befogged children while undergoing examinations of 
the ordinary kind, is most amusing. ‘A rehearsal is what 
they have at a funeral;’ ‘gladiators grow in my ma’s gar- 
den;’ ‘a turbot is a kind of rhetorical style;’ ‘ cannibal is 
two brothers that killed themselves in the Bible;’ ‘a critic 
is something to put your feet upon,’—these assertions are all 
difficult to combat. In geography, we read that ‘ Australeya 
ust“to be used by the English to keep men on that was not 


* The Young Idea ; or, Common School Teaching. By Caroline B. Le Row. 50 cts, 
New York: Cassell & Co. 
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bad enough to be killed. Some farms would raise as much 
as five hundred thousand. The English long ago ust to 
send their prisoners there when they did anything not worth 
hanging.’ In:seismography: ‘ Earthquakes make sometimes 
asome slite motion of the earth. Earthquakes are never 
satisfactory.’ In history: ‘The Crusaders were women who 
did not want men to get drunk. My Ant Ann was a Crus- 
ader.’ ‘Charles II. was given to debauchery and other ter- 
rible sports.’ The cynics were a sort of swans kept by the 
Greek people.’ In literature, there are some pleasing revela- 
tions: ‘ The merchant of Venice only had a pound of flesh;’ 
‘Lady Macbeth used to get out of bed some nights and go 
walking round to wash her hands;’ ‘ Milton’s works are 
energetical and quite graceful. Milton’s paradise lost is quite 
a pome on the whole.’ ‘Hawthorne was sort of stuck-up and 
wrote mysteriously.’ ‘Byrant wrote for newspapers a good 
deal, and he wrote some other things. He wrote Thanatop- 
sis about death, and became very famous suddenly and 
rather unexpected.’ In the line of compositions upon a 
given subject there are a number, of which the following 
will illustrate the original quality. ‘On Parents.. Parents 
are of two kinds male and female. What should we be with- 
out parents?’ ‘The School Room. My school-room has 6 
winders, and 12 pains of Glasin awinder. That makes,.72. 
Its a pleasant room only my Mother she maid me a Pare of 
Pance and she maid them to Tite, and jotin O’Neill hes laf- 
fin at me and Teacher 2 Botons flew off and pleas may I 
go home rite quick.’ ‘Walking. My favorite walk is when 
I do not have far to go for it." To the definitions ‘ Monas- 
tery, a place for monsters,’ ‘a mosquito is the child of 
black and white parents,’ and ‘a termagant is a kind of 
goose,’ we venture to add asupplement drawn from personal 
experience in an infant class at Sunday-school, where ‘ epis- 
tle was explained to be ‘the wife of an apostle.’ 





Swinburne’s “ Locrine” * 


IN THE DEDICATION of the tragedy of ‘ Locrine’ to Alice 
Swinburne—a little poem of the purest beauty, which re- 
mains longer with the reader than the fabulous woes of the 
play,—the author shows’ some lack of confidence in his 
legendary subject. He says of the ‘song-flowers’ laid, with 
a princely grace, upon his sister’s shrine : 

The fable-flowering land wherein they grew 
Hath dreams for stars, and grey romance for dew: 
Perchance no flower thence plucked may flower anew. 


These ‘wan legends’ of Britain, feigned records of ‘lifeless 
lives,’ appealing to no faith, take no strong hold upon the 
hearts of men. Mysteriously their inherent falsity tells 
against them. With the sure instinct of a great critic of the 
drama, Mr. Swinburne has here touched the weakness of his 
work. Locrine, Guendolen, Estrild, fail to live for us. 
They are but half-seen shapes in a cold mist. ‘Their story 
is as a faint, faded tapestry, moved with a wind of words. 

As no one knows better than the writer of this dedication 
that British legend is for the dramatist an unfruitful theme, 
so no one knows better than the author of ‘A Study of 
Shakspeare’ that the rhymed pentameter is a mistaken 
vehicle for English tragedy. One can hardly account for 
his use of it in the present instance; unless there be some 
secret connection between a false method, and matter which 
is ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ The thought that 
“Milton's sacred feet have lingered’ in these fields of fable, 
has had its share in drawing Milton’s lover to the legend of 
the ‘ virgin, daughter of Locrine,’ 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream. 

The episode of Sabrina does not here bring with it the 
full perfume of ‘Comus’; yet is it surrounded with a sweet 


morning atmosphere. We are subtly moved by delicate 
foreshadowings of the event : 


ae . ~~ 
*Locrine: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. $r.50. New York:' 
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Is that so good a gift of God’s—to die 
And leave a name alive in memory ? 
Would rather live this river's life, and be 
Held of no less or more account than he. 
Lo, how he lives and laughs! 
Two strains, mournful as musical, cling to the memory when 
the book is closed: the calm words of Locrine, 
Nothing born eludes 
Time; and the joy were sorrowful and strange 
That should endure for ever. Yea, I think 
Such joy would pray for sorrow’s cup to drink,— 


and the closing speech of Guendolen in her triumph and 
despair, 

Not I would sunder tomb from tomb 

Of these twain foes of mine, in death made one— 

I, that when darkness hides me from the sun 

Shall sleep alone, with none to rest by me. 





Three Volumes of Verse * 


IN ‘LEGENDS and Records of the Church and the Empire’ (1) 
are collected a series of poetic studies of the period beginning with 
the Christian era and ending with the coronation of Charlemagne. 
The lines of the work are determined in an elaborate preface, re- 
viewing ‘this period as it appears ‘to the insight of Faith,’ Mr. de 
Vere, tracing the development of the idea which took shape as the 
Holy Roman Empire, sees in the differing unsuccessful attempts of 
Constantine, Stilicho, and Theodoric,—each of which is here treated 
in a thoughtful blank-verse monologue,—the hand of Providence 
reserving for man a nobler gift. ‘Regarded as an ideal, the Holy 
Roman Empire was surely the highest of political ideals,’ though 
very imperfectly carried into effect. The poet celebrates in an ode 
the crowning of the great Charles, the union of ‘the Pontiff’s mitre 
and the imperial globe -. . . as two great powers in one 
accord.’ Among these records, legends of the heroism of the mar- 
tyrs,—that strange, passive power that conquered pagan Rome,— 
naturally find place. In ‘The Legend of St. Alexis’ is illustrated 
that sacrifice of human ties by the saint, which is here held to have 
been necessary in order to purify those ties, to vindicate 

For human loves that greatness theirs alone 
Whee Love's far source and heavenly end are known, 
* * 


Conventual cells that seemed to spurn the earth 

And hermit caves, built up the Christian hearth. 
In a work thus planned some arid spaces are inevitable; there is 
sometimes a deficiency of poetic fire, a lack of simplicity of diction 
and ease of movement. It is unfortynate:that comparison with 
the ‘ divine liquidity’ of Chaucer is suggested by themes akin to 
those handled in the tales of the Prioress and the Man of Law. 
Nevertheless there are not wanting impressive and suggestive pas- 
sages; the contrast, for instance, between the Greek’s conception 
of a truth, as ‘but a stepping-stone athwart a stream,’ and the 
wisdom of the Egyptian priests, 

Who from their ancient rites, long brooding, draw 

Meaning occult that grows o’er Thought’s broad dial 

Slowly as obelisk’s shade o’er evening sands. 
There is true grandeur in the flight of the Seraphs beheld by St. 
Dionysius : . 

Godward they fleet and obstacle find none. 

That flight is rest. 


The disciple of Wordsworth is recognized in the description of St. 
Dorothea : 


Whate’er held in it naught of fair and true 

Like wind passed by her. Lovely things and fair 
That once had found her never bade adieu : 

Far down into her heart they made repair, 

nd there, awaiting wings, in trance of bliss 
Kept sleeping watch like silk-sheathed chrysalis. 

Comparison with work thus methodically designed, adds pe- 
culiar zest to one’s appreciation of the passionate force of George 
Meredith. Among his ‘Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life’ (2) 
this force reaches its height in ‘ The Song of Theodolinda ’ and ‘ The 
Nuptials of Attila.’ The former poem, with its beating refrain like 
the ring of hammers, burns itself as deep into the imagination 
as the glowing nail of the Cross into the flesh of Queen Theodo- 
lind. Aspiring to oneness with Christ through the rapture of suf- 
fering, and subtly tempted by her very exaltation, she passes from 


* 1. Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 2. Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. By 
George Meredith. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. The Disciples. By Harriet 
Eleanor Hamilton King. $1.50. Ninth edition. New York: A. D.F. Randolph & Co. 
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‘pride to humbleness, from humbleness to pride, with ch as 
swift as those of the smitten metal from ‘red of heat to white of 
heat.’ The barbaric song of the marriage 
ries the reader like the rush of a host; its fierce pictures,—glimp- 
ses by lightning through the roar of storm,—haunt a sensitive 
memory almost to pain. We are hurried irresistibly on, hurled 
over a Sem phrase or a violent metaphor; our absorption hardly 
permits us to note these things when the ’s theme is really 
tragic, when he is swept from a ccrtain characteristic attitude ie 
mockery. In the ballad of ‘The Young Princess,’ how the magi 
grace we have learned to call Celtic now and then flashes out! 

There came a young princess to court, 

A frost of beauty white. 
This is the touch of Welsh romance; another, in the same poem, 
as worthy of Shelley—the praise of the lady 

All pure to heaven as light 

Within the dew within the flower. 
‘Noble indeed are the words in which the singer calls upon the pros- 
trate France of December, 1870, to surrender herself 

to what the heavens proclaim 

With trumpets from the multitudinous mounds 

Where peace has filled the hearing of her sons. 
‘Bellerophon’ is remarkable for a repression which in no wise 
«diminishes its effectiveness. Some of the verse included in this 
volume scarcely harmonizes with its tragic title; the tart and tonic 
ibit called ‘Whimper of Sympathy ’ for instance, 

All round we find cold Nature slight 

The feelings of the totter-knee’d. 
-and the contemptuous lines on Manfred, who is stigmatized as a 
‘ clatterjaw.’ 

‘ The Disciples’ (3), a group of four poems celebrating the deeds 
and sufferings of certain followers of Mazzini, now appears in its 
ninth edition, in tasteful unique binding. Theoverture, honoring the 
great Italian patriot at whose bidding the book came to be, glows 
with a fervor that swiftly communicates itself. Three of the poems, 
~ Jacopo Ruffini,’ ‘Agesilao Milano,’ and ‘ Baron Giovanni Nicotera,’ 
are comparatively brief, and, though full of power, are in fact only 
— to the central work, ‘ Ugo Bassi,’ which approaches epic 
fulness. The stirring story of this hero—priest, patriot, and mar- 
tyr,—is related simply, forcibly, and winningly, with many passages 
of luminous and tender beauty. The greater part of Book III. has 
‘been published separately under the title ‘The Sermon in the 
Hospital,’ and is familiar to many to whom the entire book should 
‘be known. Mr. Stedman has noted the suggestion, throughout 
«The Disciples,’ of both Robert and Elizabeth Browning. Mrs. 
King is almost without a touch of the former’s subtlety, or the 
latter’s richness of imagination ; yet sharing as she does the ideals, 
the enthusiasms, of these two greater poets, she not infrequently 
recalls them to the reader. No words can praise her work more 
‘fitly than those occurring in the overture as the utterance of her 
‘beloved master Mazzini : 

What springs from a pure heart and a true mind, 
And a will bound to the Eternal Will, 

With eyes that look beyond the world to God, 
Is worth the hearing. ~~ 





Theological Literature 

A WELCOME addition to the library of ministers and Bible stu- 
‘dents will be found in the volume entitled ‘The Names of God in 
Holy Scripture,’ by Andrew Jukes. In scholarly fashion, and with 
a thorough acquaintance with the English Bible, backed by critical 
knowledge of the original, the author studies the various names of 
the deity given in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. Each of these, 
the considers, was really an advance in revelation of God to human- 
ity. God or Elohim, Lord or Jehovah, God Almighty or El Shad- 
dai, Most High God or El Elyon, Lord or Adonai, Everlasting God 
or E] Olam, Lord of Hosts or Jehovah Sabaoth, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, are successive revelations of ever-unfolding truth, each 
of which the author makes the basis of a lecture or chapter. In 
addition, there is an Introduction, and a chapter on Partakers of 
the Divine Nature. Mr. Jukes, while familiar with modern literature, 
is no friend of the destructive criticism that dubs itself ‘ scientific,’ 
and this fact he especially emphasizes in the Appendix. Though 
the tone of the work is sometimes hyper-orthodox, yet this book, 
with its readable text, abundant foot-notes, and Scripture references, 
will stimulate many preachers to a series of sermons on this rich 
theme. Robertson, we remember, clearly develops the idea that 
anciently, even more than now, names were exponents of real ideas, 
and each name of God revealed to Israel marks a step in man’s 


knowledge; and this despite Renan’s ‘ ae | of Israel,’ of which 
the present work is in a sense corrective both 
a literary point’ of view, 


istorically and from 
($1.50, Thomas Whittaker.) 
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‘Gop REIGNS’ is a volume of ‘lay-sermons by Edward Rey- 
nolds Roe, M.D.’ To say that we are unable to see any reason for 
the existence of this book is not fecessarily to’ condemn it ; it is on- 
ly an alternative criticism, in making which we také the risk of. 
suffering condemnation ourselves if we are in the wrong. If this 
volume contains any addition to the thought of the present da 
upon the subject of the relation of God to nature and man, if it 
tends in any way to solve the connection of evolution with creation, 
if it restates the old questions in a new or more intelligible form, 
then we are wrong, and Dr. Edward Reynolds Roe is right. If, on 
the other hand, a more absolutely trite and useless collocation of 
words was never put together with the idea of elucidating a serious 
subject than these same lay-sermons, then we are wholly right not 
only in thinking so but in saying so. But in so saying. not for one 
moment do we impugn the motive of the author. His intentions 
must have been excellent. People with bad intentions are gener- 
ally clever; they try to divert our minds from the fallacy of their 
views, by the entertainment their presentation affords us. Judging 
these lay-sermons by this test, we are more than willing to affirm 
the excellence of the motive of Dr. Edward Reynolds Roe. (50 cts. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee.) 





IN HIS EIGHT LECTURES delivered before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Baptist Theological Seminary, at Newton, Mass., on 
‘ The Social Influence of Christianity,’ the Rev. David J. Hill, LL.D., 
shows a strong grip upon his subject. He is still a young man, 
and noted as the biographer of Irving and Bryant, as well as the 
maker of text-books of rhetoric. After studying his theme at 
home, he spent six months in travel through the countries of 
southern Europe, and his discussions of political economy show 
close familiarity with French and German authors. He treats in 
forcible and limpid style of the influence of aera. | on Society, 
Labor, Wealth, Marriage, Education, Legislation, and Repression 
or Punishment. He claims that the social problems now agitating 
society can only be solved by the general adoption of Christ’s idea 
of man. His method is to state fairly and examine fully the an- 
cient and modern opinions and theories as held by great writers 
and as embodied in systems and nations, and then to point out 
how far they are true, and how far defective. He is.careful not to 
degrade the idea of Christianity by making it synonymous with 
‘the Church’; rather is it the influence of Jesus. Under Dr. 
Hill’s treatment the Bible becomes a thesaurus of political and 
social wisdom, shedding broad light upon the problems of to-day. 
Certainly the texts on labor, wages, wealth, marriage, laws and 
punishment are - amazingly numerous and _ strikingly luminous. 
While strenuous in claiming that applied Christianity will make 
straight the path out of the social tangle of conflicting interests 
and false or imperfect views, the author is equally earnest in insist- 
ing upon popular education, the application of science and the 
lessons of experience. The book is strong, fresh, timely and in- 
forming. ($1.25. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 





Cuas. H. KERR & Co. of Chicago have repeated Philip’s request 
to the Christ, and have called upon six Unitarian religious teachers 
to make reply. Six characteristic discourses, by Minot J. Savage, 
Samuel -R. Calthrop, Henry M. Simmons, John W. Chadwick, 
William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, treat of themes which 
are gateways to that further knowledge of Him whom nations 
name so differently. The chapters or sermons, mostly delivered 
before conferences of ministers and cultured people, are entitled 
‘The Change of Front of the Universe,’ ‘The Fulness of God,’ 
‘The Unity of God,’ ‘The Revelation of God,’ ‘The Faith of 
Ethics,’ and ‘Religion from the Near End.’ They have a good 
literary finish, are tolerably full of poetical and prose quotations, 
and possess merit as esoteric literature. The thoughtful will enjoy 
reading them. Whether ‘The Father’ is more fully shown by 
these teachers is, however, another question; for while appealing 
to the Bible for foundation-truth, the writers show greater familiar 
ity with general literature and the tentative theories of contem- 
porary science, than with the Scriptures; and the sermons are 
hardly the sort that will change or ‘ convert’ men whose heredity 
and environment are not select and refined. Their main burden is 
criticism of the other sects. A little more practical Gospel set in 
this good literary form would not be amiss in a religious book. 

Happy the voluminous writer of sermons, addresses and contri- 
butions to periodicals who finds the friend with well-filled pockets 
to print in portly volume his fugitive effusions. The Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Hopkins Strong of Rochester Theological Seminary has 
found such a patron, and a stout and handsome volume of over six 
hundred closely printed pages is the result. Of the fifty chapters, 
consisting of essays, sermons, addresses to graduating classes, etc., 
many though not most have been printed in reviews. The author 
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calls this book a confession of faith, and his chief aim is to put 
himself on record. His great bugbear is what he calls ‘the new 
theology,’ which he thinks is something dreadful and soul-destroy- 
ing. "Fis orthodoxy is that of the Baptists and Calvinists, and of 

to whom Adam is a veritable historic character, who was cre- 
ated instantaneously, and lived in a garden definitely located. He 
has that frame of mind which doubts little, and settles problems 
chiefly by seeing wrong in his adversaries, An agreeable person is 
one who agrees with him, and a disagreeable person is one who 
disagrees with him. This judgment we reach after having read a 
number of Dr. Strong’s papers, which are herein bound up under 
the title of ‘Philosophy and Religion.’ Nevertheless, the volume 
is a rich storehouse of learning, and of timely and forcible presenta- 
tion of themes lit , theological, educational, historical, social, 
and philosophical, and some of its chapters we have highly en- 
joyed reading. In reminiscence and lecture Dr. Strong is delight- 
ful, and the large and well-arranged index will enable him who 
consults it to find many a helpful thought on living questions and 
light on the dark problems of the hour. ($3.50. A.C. Armstrong 
& Son.) 





IT SEEMS a pity to send forth so goodly a volume, as to type, 
paper, binding and interior contents as ‘ Christianity in the Daily 
Conduct of Life,’ without name of author or compiler. The sheaf 
of twenty-two short sermons is bound together only by a wisp of one 
line, ‘ Copyright, 1888, by Thomas Whittaker.’ Is the publisher, 
then, the author or collector? The book consists of simple, clear 
and forcible studies of texts, relating to principles of the Christian 
character. The relations of the family are treated as the funda- 
mental ee ape and the virtues of love, devotion, humility, for- 
giveness, truth, just anger, forgiveness, consecration of the body, 
use of wealth, honesty, right giving, truthfulness, etc., are set forth 
in detail. The style is earnest and winsome, and whoever the au- 
thor or authors are, there is no need of concealing names, for clear 
insight into the teaching and principles of the Master is apparent 
on every page.——EIGHT lectures on ‘ The Realities of Heaven,’ by 
the Rev. T. F. Wright, have been collected in a neat little volume, 
and published by Wm. H. Alden, Philadelphia. The theme is 
treated in serious and perspicuous style. The ‘old’ view of the 
world after this world, as usually held by the orthodox people of 
the historic Christian faith, is combated, and the opinions of 
Swedenborg are illustrated and enforced. The volume closes with 
a strong appeal to make heaven in the heart while dwelling in the 

esh. 





Recent Fiction 


‘ EDITH,’ by Mrs. Ottilie Bertron, is one of those novels in which 
the characters give vent to their overcharged feelings in the most 
extraordinary bursts of eloquence,—in which virtue is bombastic, 
sentiment @ /a mode, and morality a stilted flow of platitudes. This 
novel is neither above nor below the average of such work. It deals 
with American society in various aspects, with a slight variety in 
the shape of an adventurous foreign count, who swoops down from 
his rocky eyrie of impecunious aristocracy just in time to catch up 
the plumpest, richest little hen of the whole brood—who, to tell the 
truth, had had eyes all along for the dizzy heights of greatness. The 
novel belongs to a class of literature which we have always with us 
—not, however, because it is /‘4e the poor, but because it zs so poor. 
(50. cts. Jenkins & McGowan.)——A NEW EDITION of the novels 
of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens will doubtless recall to many a period 
when the fictitious sufferings and excesses of the heroines of this 
fertile author were a component part of their own vicarious griefs 
and joys. We have always thought that Mrs. Stephens had a tak- 
ing narrative style, and upon re-reading ‘ Lord Hope’s Choice,’ we 
find no reason to change our opinion. The story is entertaining ; 
nay, it is more than that, for its interest overflows into a sequel. 
The present is the first cheap edition which Mrs. Stephens’s pub- 
lishers have put upon the market. (25 cts. T.B. Peterson & Co.) 





WHEN THERE is no natural objection to the marriage of two 
ple who love one another, why is it that novelists will insist upon 
interposing to prevent that happy consummation ? So great was our 
interest in ‘The Guardians,’ that we confess we were disappointed 
when at the end of the book the heroine betook herself to a relig- 
ious order, instead of marrying her poetic though weakly amiable 
guardian. In early life, so the story ran, he had loved, and through 
treachery lost, the mother of his ward, and as he was a really lova- 
ble fellow, it seemed as if Fate owed him the late reparation which 
it was in the daughter’s power to make. The story—an admirable 
and well written one—is the history of the life and education of two 
sisters who were brought up at the hands of their guardians. Of 
these, at law they had but two, the hero and an old judge, but in 
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reality they had five, no one of whom had any — confidence in 
the others views, That the sisters notwithstanding grew to be fine 
young women is a tribute to the inherent individuality of the femi- 
nine character. The story is the product of the anonymous author 
of ‘A Question of Identity.’ In a certain balance between strength 
and grace, between feeling and rationality, between intensity and 
moderation, the book not. only bespeaks its double authorship, but 
proclaims an authorship of opposite sexes, if we surmise correctly. 
($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘THE MCVEYS,’ by Joseph Kirkland, is an apt continuation of 
‘Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring County.’ The principal person- 
ages are those of the earlier book, at a time when their characters 
have been tempered by age and sorrow. ‘Zury’ is now quite as 
often called the richest, as the meanest, man in Spring County. It 
is a story of early Illinois village-life, when Abraham Lincoln, 
David Davis, and Stephen A. Douglas rode on horseback to circuit 
court—a story of the time when railroads were in their infancy, and 
American newspapers extremely juvenile. The author has the 
most vivid recollection of the reality of the impression of each of 
his characters, and we might even add an enthusiasm for his hero- 
ine. But while we have not the same admiration for Anne McVey 
—nor, for that matter, for the hero, Dr. Strafford,—we get distinct 
pictures of their different personalities, and indeed of the whole 
village life of Springville. The book has some decidedly good 
points. It is objective; its style is vigorous and at times humor- 
ous; but there is about the writing a certain unpleasant egoism, 
and about the treatment a lack of ideality, which unless recognized 
and repressed will impair the author’s future work. ($1.25. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘THE JOLLY PARISIENNES’ is the general title of a series of 
short stories and sketches by Emile Zola. The translation is by 
Dr. George D. Cox, whose intimate knowledge of the theatrical life 
and vocabulary stand him in good stead. The volume includes a 
dozen or more stories more or less Zolaesque. For bran-new, 
patent-applied-for realism, we think ‘The Jolly Parisiennes ’ is 
inferior to ‘Madame Chabre.’ The ‘Madame, like Charlotte in 
Thackeray’s summary of ‘ Werter,’ was a ‘ married woman’; and 
the scenes of her adventures are located in the water, mostly. 
When she is not sea-bathing with Hector, who is not a Newfound- 
land dog but a youth from Bretagne, she is wading with him in 
some mountain streamlet, or swimming with him under the shad- 
ow of the Castelli rocks. A feature of these occasions is always. 
M.‘Chabre, who, like the cat in the adage, likes fish but dares not 
wet his claws, and who consequently stands on the shore conven- 
iently out of sight and comfortably out of hearing. We do not re- 
call that the Breton youth told the lady that he loved her upon 
more than two occasions. Once they were seated in a grotto, well 
under water, whilst Monsieur sat on terra-firma overhead, eating 
‘limpits without bread.’ The other time was in midstream, when 
Hector had taken up the lady pickaback, and seeing the old gentle- 
man making a misstep which threatened to pwr him, he kissed 
the prospective widow’s hands, and murmured that he loved her, 
remarking at the same time that he had hitherto delayed this an- 
nouncement out of the respect. he bore her. As a sample of the 
amorously aquatic style, this is rich in novelty; but it bears about 
the same relation to endurable fiction that ‘The Dark Secret,’ with 
its tank of real water, does to the legitimate drama. (75 cts. T.B. 
Peterson & Bros.) 





Minor Notices 

MR. JOHN GIBBONS, in ‘Tenure and Toil,’ undertakes to solve 
the political and economical problems that trouble the statesmen of 
our time; but, as it seems to us, meets with only indifferent suc- 
cess. He is no believer in communism or any of its congeners, but 
is a strong upholder of the rights of property, and some of his most 
vigorous chapters are directed against Mr. George’s land theory. 
Several of them are devoted to the history of property in ancient 
and modern times—chapters that might as well have been omitted, 
as they have no practical bearing on the questions of the present 
day. As for the remedies for existing pe which the author so. 
abundantly suggests, we doubt if any will be found of much value. 
Some of Sage aeck as the abolition of ‘ trusts’ by law, arbitration 
in labor difficulties, profit-sharing and others—are nowise new, 
while those that have anything original in them seem of doubtful 
expediency. The whole work, indeed, is of a superficial character 
and of little value to either statesman or moralist.’ ($1.50. J. B.. 
pen poe Co.)——Mk. J. H. TH1ry of Long Island City, N. Y.,. 
read a paper before the Social Science Association in September on. 
‘School Savings-Banks in the United States,’ which is now pub- 
lished in pamplet form. The author, who is a school commissioner, 
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was the first to introduce the system of school savings-banks in this 
country, which he did in 1885. ' The first experiments in Lon 
and City having proved successful, the system has since been adopted 
in other places, until in all thirty-five towns have ‘given it a trial. 
The total number of depositors up to July 1 was 5,955; the amount 
deposited $33,033.81; and the amount on deposit at that date $20, 
712.26. What will be the ultimate success and usefulness of the 
system it is too early now to foresee ; but Mr. Thiry believes that 
by teaching habits of self-restraint and thrift it will prove of- eo 
benefit to the rising generation, especially in those parts of the 
country in which no State institutions for savings now exist. (Long 
Island City Star.) 


‘THE LAw OF EQUIVALENTS,’ by Edward Payson, is a some- 
what ambitious study in personal and social ethics. The ‘law’ it- 
self, which the author announces as if it were a new discovery in 
the moral world, is really a familiar truth. It is only a peculiar 
statement of the fact that success in anf undertaking can only be 
attained by the use of appropriate means, and if we use wrong 
means, no amount of labor on our part will suffice to attain the 
end. The means employed he terms the equivalent offered to 
Nature for the object we desire, and his special point is that the 
equivalent offered must be‘of the right kind, else Nature will refuse 
us the prize. He illustrates the principle in political and social life 
by reminding us how vain it is, as experience shows, to try to make 
men virtuous by legislation, or to find anything to take the place of 
family life and training as a means of education. He remarks also 
that in many enterprises the only equivalent that Nature will accept 
is time and that any attempt on our part to hurry things will 
necessarily fail. Mr. Payson traces the working of the law through 
many departments of affairs, and makes many interesting observa- 
tions; but his mode of presenting the subject is not to be com- 
mended. If he had called the principle he seeks to enforce the law 
of success, or the law of means and ends, it would have been much 
more appropriate, as well as more easily understood. His style, 
too, is not so simple as could be desired, though it is never really 
obscure. Some passages, too, are marked by a kind of grandilo- 
quence, especially inappropriate in a philosophical work such as 
this professes to be. ($2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘How SHE DID IT’ will remain a wonder to people inclined to 
take commonplace views of everyday emergencies, even after read- 
ing the interesting little volume which details a woman’s experience 
in keeping house in comfort on $150 a year. This story, by Mary 
Cruger, purports to be ‘an actual portrayal, step by step, of the 
author’s own experience, and of ‘her own eatin Maw B success in 
carrying out a long-cherished theory of comfortable economy.’ The 
image of a woman refined and sensitive, reduced in means to the 
Scie of a pittance, too independent to accept shelter from her 
riends, shunning the odious environment of the cheap boarding- 
house, and striving to create for herself a home, is one that calls 
for instant sympathy. But the conditions that surround Faith 
Arden seem too exceptional for her example to be of much value 
to her sisterhood at large. It is not everyone who can carry into 
‘exile an ‘ old-fashioned bedstead with canopy and heavy curtains of 
crimson silk, trimmed with gold lace;’ or who takes time, at the 
end of her first back-breaking day of settling in the new house, 
without a servant, to broil for herself a bit of delicate steak, and 
to make ‘a salad with some fresh lettuce,’ besides ‘ preparing 
some sliced tomatoes with mayonnaise dressing,’ and setting her 
table daintily with a roll and a glass of California sherry. Certain- 
ly she deserved her ultimate success. (50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 

‘A KITCHEN BOUQUET’ is, we believe, the zsthetic title of a 
certain assembling of fine herbs indispensable to certain soups. 
Under this head may be grouped a series of booklets, emanating 
from the Good Housekeeping Press, and devoted, in turn, to ‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty Diners,’ ‘ Six Cups of Coffee,’ ‘ Lessons in Candy 
Making,’ ‘Perfect Bread,’ and ‘A Key to Cooking.’ In these 
manuals may be found the dicta of such authorities in gastron- 
omy as Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet 
Corson, Helen Campbell, e¢ a/. (Holyoke, Mass..——-WE HAVE 
also an attractive little work by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, called ‘ Hot 
Weather Dishes,’ wherein suggestions of ‘tomato mayonnaise’ and 
‘banana salad’ blend tantalizingly to remind one of summer days 
gone by. (5socts. Arnold & Co.)——‘ QuIcK COOKING: a Book of 
Culinary Heresies,’ by Flora H. Loughead, fills 280-odd pages with 
recipes for dishes that may be ‘tossed up’ under stress of .circum- 
stance by the cook or housewife of a limited establishment. This 





clever scheme is cleverly developed, but we would suggest that if 
the costume of the servitor bearing dishes on the cover is designed 
to be a model in our homes, it is a trifle airy for the exigencies of 
the American climate. 


($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——‘ Oys- 
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Fre th Bis , 
TERS AND’ FISH,’ by Thos, J. Murrey, is a nice little handbook of 
directions'of how to make fish and the fishy fraternity wniies e 


' place too'often occupied upon the American breakfast ta 


the invariable ‘steak, chops and liver’ which bound the imagina~ 
tion of the average cook. (So cts. F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 





‘ WHITTAKER’S Planisphere’ is a very neatly gotten~up little 


affair; a tasteful arrangement in black, blue and gold, which for 
many pu will serve as an effective substitute for a small ce- 
lestial globe. The scale is hardly large enough to make the thing 
of much value as a star-chart, but it gives one at a glance the 
approximate place in the heavens of all the constellations for any 
given time, and it can be applied to the approximate solution of 
a number of common astronomical problems, such as the time 
of sunrise. (60 cts. Thos. Whittaker. ——THE ‘ HAND-BOOK to 
the Lick Observatory ’ is probably the first of its kind; at least we 
never heard of such a thing before. But it is a good thing, if it zs 
new, and will do much to give the numerous visitors to that re- 
markable establishment a reasonably intelligent interest in what 
they see there. It is full of information not only with respect to the 
Observatory itself, but with regard to astronomical instruments and 
processes in general, and the different observatories of Europe and 
the United States. It is mainly made up of a series of interestin 
papers by Prof. Edward S.‘Holden, the Director, and is a boo 
well worth owning by every one who feels any interest in the science, 
even if he never expects to see the great-observatory. It is a pity 
that the binding is such that it is almost impossible to open the 
volume sufficiently for easy reading. (75 cts. San Francisco: Ban- 
croft Co.) 





THE VOTARIES OF VOLAPUK have reason to complain of John 
Rellye, author of ‘A Dictionary of the English and Volapiik Lan- 
gusaee, for the unsatisfactory manner in which he has performed 

is task. The dictionary is English and Volapik merely. There 
is no Volapiik-English part, which is a serious defect. No expla-~ 
nations of any kind are given. The English word ‘lead,’ for ex- 
ample, has four corresponding Volapiik words, the word ‘left’ has 
six, and the word ‘ pair’ has eight; but there is nothing to show 
how one of these Volapiik words differs in meaning from another. 
Not a single example to illustrate the use of words is given, and 
no indication even of the ‘parts of speech’ to which they belong. 
The book may be said to furnish a model specimen of what a dic- 
tionary ought not to be. This is to be regretted ; for Volapiik, 
though absurd and impossible as an international speech, is yet 2 
really ingenious invention of an able and accomplished scholar, and 
deserved a better setting-forth. The author, however, may console 
himself with the thought that his work, whether good or bad, could 
have had, in any case, only a very ephemeral and useless existence. 
(50 cts. Chicago: L. Schick.) 





‘THE SKETCH of the Germanic Constitution’ of which Samuel 
Epes Turner is the author will afford a convenient handbook to 
those who desire to acquaint themselves briefly with that sub- 
ject. It is, however, written in a painfully stilted manner, and 
though it is said that all lawbooks are uninteresting, it has been 
proved by numerous exceptions that books on law, and especially 
those which treat of the sources of Teutonic law, can be made in- 
teresting as well as profound. In the narrow compass of 160 pages. 
it is of,course impossible to give anything more detailed than mere 
lists of names, which remind one of the dictionary, in the brevity 
with which they are disposed of. As a handbook, or as a thesis 
for a degree, however, the little volume is creditable to its author. 
($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——‘ MANNERS,’ with the sub-title 
of ‘Happy Homes and Good Society,’ is a new edition of a vol- 
ume of rather ponderous essays by the late Mrs. Sarah Josep 
Hale, whose writings were for so many years the delight of readers 
of Godey’s Lady's Book and The Home Weekly. ($2. Lee &Sh 
ard.) THE Golden Age of Patents’ is a ‘skit, lovingly dedi- 
cated to the Purchaser, by his eternal friend the Author,’ Wallace 
Peck. In this satire upon ‘ Yankee inventiveness,’ the illustrations 
are more amusing than the text. (socts. F.A. Stokes & Bros.) 





The Lounger 


The Evening Post,in announcing the appearance of a novel 
called the ‘ Princess Nourmahal,’ a week or two ago, said that li- 
brarians might be puzzled how to catalogue it, as its attribution to 
George Sand was probably unwarranted. The book purported to 
be a translation by Lew Vanderpoole ; and it was in this connection, 
as readers of THE CRITIC may recollect, that the reputed transla- 
tor got into trouble with the publishers of 7e Cosmopolitan a year 
ago. The then editor of that magazine, Mr. F. P. Smith, now 
writes to the Post to say that librarians need not waste any time 
















over the book on account of its’pretended authorship. When the 

manuscript was offered to him, he writes, he became suspicious as 

to its genuineness, and his suspicions were more than confirmed by 

a letter written by Baron Dudevant, Mme. Sand’s son, in reply to 

» «an inquiry made in 7he Cosmopolétan's behalf by Mme. Adéle Roch 
’ of this city. 

MR. VANDERPOOLE had claimed that he wasa nephew of George 
Sand, had visited her at her home in France, had been intrusted by 
Victor Lamoureaux, his cousin and a co-executor of Mme. Sand, with 
the manuscript of ‘ Princess Nourmahal,’ and had been authorized 
to translate and publish it in the United States. Referring to these 
Syme Baron Dudevant writes (in French) that his mother 
eft no manuscript entitled ‘Princess Nourmahal ;’ that Mr. Van- 
derpoole is not related to her in any way, never visited her in 
France, and was entirely unknown to her; that M. Lamoureaux 
was never constituted her literary executor; and that he himself in- 
herited all her manuscripts and literary works, and has never in- 
trusted Mr. Vanderpoole with the translation or publication of any 
of them. The only question to be determined now—and I do 
not take it to be a very important one—is whether the book is an 
original work or a translation from some other writer than Mme. 
Dudevant. 

‘CAN YOU tell me,’ writes a lady correspondent, ‘ what this new 
Science, art or “fad” is, of which I clip this advertisement from 
The Atheneum ?’ 


LOYD.—COURSES of SLOYD will be given in connexion with 
the Sloyd Association of Great Britain and Ireland by Miss CHApP- 
MAN and Miss NysTroM, commencing on October 22. 

1. For TEACHERS.—24 Lessons on TUESDAY and THURSDAY EVEN- 
INGS and SATURDAY MoRNINGS. Terms, 2/. 

2. For INVALIDS.—16 Lessons on MONDAY and THURSDAY Morn- 
INGS. Terms, 2/, 2s. 

3. For CHILDREN.—16 Lessons on. MONDAY and FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOONS. Terms, 1/. Is., or 1/. 10s. for two of one family. 

4. Course of Sloyd Training for Teachers during the Christmas Holi- 
days. Terms, 5/. 5s. - 

‘Sloyd training’ means manual training. The word is really 
slijd, a Swedish term for which, I believe, our own language af- 
fords no- exact equivalent. The words which best express it are 
‘industry,’ ‘ manufacture,’ ‘ woodwork.’ A s/ijdskola is an indus- 
trial school, or school for artisans. If ‘V. R.’ is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the subject-to care to pursue it, I should recommend 
to her a pamphlet by Otto Salomon, on ‘The Sléjd in the Ser- 
vice of the School,’ published this month, in an English: transla- 
tion, by the Industrial Education Association. 





IN COMMENT upon what I said last week of the enrichment of 
our common vocabulary by the addition of words employed in suc- 
cessive Presidential campaigns, an Englishman writes to me :— 
* The “ floating” voter and vote are old friends to the English elec- 
tion canvasser. I should think the term supplanted the extin- 
guished “‘ faggot” vote, when pocket boroughs were abolished in 
1832.’ And Dr. E. E. Hale writes to say that ‘when an American 
citizen wishes he were an English. nobleman and is not, he is prop- 
erly called a “Mugwump.”’ This is a use of the word quite new 
to me. 





‘A. L.T.’ WRITES to me from San Francisco :—‘ I should like to en- 
ter a protest against your statement (Oct. 6) that the growing school 
of erotic literature “ of which women are the head-masters and ush- 
ers as it were, is confined, among English-writing fictionists, almost 
exclusively to the branch of the Anglo-Saxon race that has its home 
in America.” It seems to me that our young American eroticists 
are but the disciples of an old and securely founded school in Eng- 
land, of which the inexhaustible “Ouida,” the spasmodic Rhoda 
Broughton, the impulsive “ Duchess,” the sombre “ Vernon Lee” and 
the mesmeric Mrs. Campbell-Praed are the head-masters and ush- 
rs. For audacious and unpleasant sensuality, or rather for elab- 
oration of sensual states of mind and so-called “ passionate” situa- 
tions, I think “ Quida’s ” “ Moths,” Broughton's “ Joan,” The Duch- 
ess’s “ Circe,” Vernon Lee's “ Miss Brown,” and Mrs. Praed’s “Affin- 
ities ” are as much more thorough and unmistakable in their detest- 
ableness than Mrs. Chanler’s Barbara and Miss Daintrey’s “ tiger- 
ish ” dramatis persona, as the latter are than Goody Two-Shoes. 
Swinburne, who ought to be a judge of the matter, lamented, in his 
essay on the Brontés, the rise and growth of the “ vulgar erotic” in 
English literature. In this connection I should like to ask why the 
reviewers have fallen upon Mrs. Chanler with such severe castiga- 
tion and permitted Mr. Saltus’s “Mr. Incoul ” and “Tristrem Varick” 
to go comparatively unscathed? Of course no novel-writer is paid 
to preach ; he or she writes what, it is hoped, will sell; but when 
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reviewers pause to “ view with alarm,” it seems as if the slimy in- 
sinuations of Mr. Saltus were greater cause for dread, and a keener 
shame to American literature, than the hysterical maunderings of 
inexperienced girls.’ It cannot be said, I may remind ‘A.L. T.,’ 
that ad/ the reviewers pass by Mr. Saltus’s work without a protest. 
THE CRITIC, for one, in noticing ‘ Mr, Incoul’ (30 July, 1887) said 
of it: ‘To paraphrase from Browning, Zola poisons the air for 
healthful breathing, but Mr. Saltus leaves no air to poison.’ Its re- 
view of ‘ Mr. Varick’ (21 April, 1888) was no more flattering. 





MR. VINCENT YOUMANS, who was struck and killed by a rail- 
way train at Mt. Verrion on Monday, was a noteworthy man for 
two reasons, one being his great age, and the other the distinction 
The active, out-of-door 
life he had always led undoubtedly accounts for his reaching nine- 
ty-four with unexhausted vitality.’ His distinguished son inherited 
the father’s robust strength, but it succumbed, in his case, not so 
much to the strain he put upon it in conceiving and carrying out 
the plan of the Appletons’ International Scientific Series, founding 
and editing Zhe Popular Science Monthly, and writing various 
scientific books, as to the extremely sedentary life which best suited 
his tastes, and was in a measure forced upon him by his feebleness 
of sight, which amounted practically to blindness. Dr. W. J. You- 
mans, the Professor’s associate and present editor of the Monthly, 
who had also lived too much indoors up to the time of his brother’s 
death, has taken more exercise in the open air during the past year 
and a half, and feels like another man for it. The mental and 
physical sprightliness attributed to the old gentleman who met his 
death last Monday is matched in Bordentown, N. J., by that of a 
citizen who on election day walked to the polls and cast his ballot 
in his hundredth year. 


The Fine Arts 


The Verestchagin Exhibition at the American Art Galleries 

THE art of Vassili Verestchagin is the art of all the Russias. 
‘Holy Russia’ finds a wondrous exposition of her kaleidoscopic gezs¢ 
in the works of this strange, sad, secretive nature, that has created 
magnificent, positive forms out of the chaotic subjectivity of the per- 
sonal and national temperament. Thus the first impression of the 
visitor to the Verestchagin exhibition is that of unrest, confusion, a 
singular bewilderment, a vague preliminary weariness, as of one to 
whom has been set an intellectual task beyond his powers. The 
willing but puzzled Russophile—for all who visit the exhibition 
must needs, for the nonce, be Russophiles in a greater or less de- 
gree—gazes vaguely at the color-panorama of the Prince of Wales 
in India, stares half vacantly at the horrors of the —_— of 
wounded men before the field-hospital, the dying Turks on the 
snowy road, and the dead Moslems in the dim-lighted cellar, lying 
pell-mell with red discs like large wafers to tell where their heads 
were an hour before. ‘What does it mean?’ he asks of himself. 
‘Is it art, morality, sermonism, painting or prayer?—the prayer 
of the despairing Russian pessimist ? ’ 

With the strange fire of Verestchagin’s genius burning into his 
heart and eyes, the half-doubting Russophile mounts the stairs 
which lead to the main galleries. ‘Perhaps here,’ he thinks, ‘I 
shall find the solution of the problem.’ There is this peculiarity 
about Verestchagin’s work, that it continually proposes a problem 
to the spectator, and a problem which sternly demands an answer 
and brooks no evasion, no graceful shirking, no temporizing, no 
trifling With world-questions. Thus the Russophile passes on 
through the rooms through which the landscape and life of India 
and the Holy Land strew impressions of strong, fresh color across 
his path, into the long hall where the three large pictures of the 
Crucifixion, the Sepoy execution and the hanging of Nihilists at St. 
Petersburg strike upon his consciousness like the sword of an 
avenging angel. Yet even here he fails to focus the genius of the 
man, fails to solve the problem of his endeavors. He goes higher 
yet. A great white marble mosque-hall, with the faithful kneeling 
at prayer, meets the eye, which seems to penetrate under the mar- 
ble arches, so calm and pure and cool, so suggestive of the infinite 
in their vistas of perspective, and so nobly drawn and colored. ‘Ah, 
at last here is something we can understand,’ he says; ‘for this 
mosque in the palace at Delhi speaks the language of universal art. 
A superb technique is that of this Russian painter. Why is he not 
always so suavely intelligible, so full of repose, so raised above the 
storms of passion?’ Gazing upon these Moslems at prayer, the 
spectator feels the eo of the artist stealing over him: his 
soul rises with the souls of the faithful. Then the conviction is 
born within him that the man is a great master of his craft. 
the unsolved problem of the painter’s soul still haunts him. 

A few steps farther on, golden towers soar above a stretch of 
rosy wall with some green trees about it, which borders a wide 
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river full of reflections that seem to undulate with the tide. A pale 
space of roadway fills in the foreground, with a shadow across it, 
and tiny figures, full of spirit and action, form notes of color of the 
utmost accuracy. It is all so ‘just,’ so fine, so brilliant, so alive. 
There is a thrill in this picture, which communicates itself to the 
soul of the lover of things Russian, making him feel instinctively 
that he has reached the heart of old Muscovy, that here is Moscow, 
and that the towers are the glorious towers of the Kremlin. What 
strikes him first is the union of the ancient Slavism and Orientalism . 
of the theme with the ‘modernity,’ the ‘ actuality,’ of the method.’ 
French impressionism at its best and strongest, with the common- 
—- eliminated and the romance of a poetic Slavic soul in- 
used into it, is the impressionism of Verestchagin. 

A step down into a room hung like a tent with Oriental carpets 
brings the Russophile into the presence of the great painter him- 
self. He is tall, bearded and dark, with the air of a man who has 
seen and known everything and is rather weary of it all. The 
universal experience of the artist, the indifferentism of the modern 
Russian, and the inscrutableness of the Slavic temper go to form a 
personality which finds a reflection in the pictures all about. There 
is a piano in the room, and while the Russophile and the painter sit 
side by side in the dusky richness of the Indian hangings, a pretty 
Russian girl, with the tender fatalistic brow and camelia skin of 

*the Moscow women, sends floating from under her delicate fingers 
the sweet plaintive songs of the Russian people. There is the 
prayer to God to preserve the Tsar, and the song of the little dove- 
mother, and one of the youth who walked down the street, and an- 
other of the rosy dawn; and anon the cry of the cuckoo rings 
through the silvery notes; and now the amorous murmur of the 
«Saraphan’ celebrates the dress and the charms of the women of 
old Russia. And through the open door gleam the eager, half- 
savage eyes of the moujzks who stand in attendance, dressed in 
their national costume of black and red. And the wild Slavic 
loveliness of the songs of the people, the fair face of the girl who 
looks like Tourguéneff’s Lisa, the caressing sweetness cf her Rus- 
sian speech, the inspired face of the painter as he listens to the 
voice of the people in their music, like some old monkish artist or 
chronicler from Kief or Novgorod, the burning, patient moujzk 
eyes, resolve themselves for the Russophile into a dream, a trance, 
a vision, in which ‘ Holy Russia’ lies revealed before him. The 
Slavic spirit descends upon him. At last the problem of the paint- 
er’s art is solved. The word narodnost (nationality) seems written 
in letters of gold upon these mysterious, baffling canvases, each of 
which forms one stone in the kaleidoscopic mosaic of the exhibi- 
tion. 

It is not merely that Verestchagin is a great painter, that he has 
a technique that would alone win for him a position in the front 
rank of art. He makes the careful concentration and personal 
egotism of the art of western Europe seem trivial beside the care- 
less, luxuriant largeness of his creativeness. The Russian abandon 
leads him to despise concentration, and this is where, like all Rus- 
sians, he runs the risk of misconstruction. Artistic form, for its 
own sake, may satisfy the artist of the boulevards, but it does not 
content the artist of the steppes. His genius is built upon larger 
lines—so large, indeed, that the conventionalities of art-galleries 
and studios do not exist for him, and he towers above them like the 

aks of the Himalayas above theclouds. Like Gogol, like Tolstoi, 
ike Dostoyeffski, his literary counterparts, Verestchagin works, 
not for art’s sake, but for the sake of humanity and Russian human- 
ity—that is, zarodnost. Modern Russian art, like modern Russian 
literature, is founded on xarodnost—the development of the national 
idea, which was born into literature with Pushkin and nourished by 
Gogol, to flower into life with the literary realists of the past thirty 
years. The romanticism of Pushkin became the realism of Gogol, 
and, progressing in the scale of evolution, resolved itself into the 
naturalism of the contemporary novelists, which, on its ethical 
side, has called forth proletarianism from nationalism. Russian art 
struck the national note much later than Russian literature, but 
when it did strike it, it was on the proletarian side. Thus to-day, 
in Russian art as in Russian literature, the words nationalism and 
proletarianism have one and the same significance. 

Verestchagin is a literary realist who expresses himself in form 
and color instead of words. He has something to say, and says it 
so well that the world stops to listen. All artistic methods are at 
his command. He can paint a St. Petersburg crowd, lifesize, with 
the brush of a giant; or he can, with a delicate pencil-sketch, an 
inch square, give the life, character, form and even color, of a pic- 
turesque type of humanity. He has the curious habit, often found 
in self-confident genius. perfectly certain of its own resources, of 
deliberately obscuring and falsifying himself. There is, too, an in- 
tellectual secretiveness about his methods which is essentially Rus- 
sian. The large picture, ‘ The Crucifixion,’ is treated in an original, 
even brutal, manner, with its hideous crowd in the foreground, 
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Jews of the rabble, Pharisees, weeping women, all equally ignoble 
and repulsive. On a bare rock,on the second. plane; at the right, 
are the three crosses with the three blood-stained figures: Three 
judges form a group apart on the sloping rock, and the 

loomy wall of Jerusalem overhangs the scene, presenting a shut- 
in effect which adds to its horror, But even the traditional atmos- 
pheric conditions of the subject do not account for the lack of open- 
air feeling in the composition ; the color is bad, and for the moment 
one is perfectly certain that Verestchagin is no colorist and no 
painter, so flat, dead and distemper-like is the painting, so wooden 
are the figures. But, presto! Look across the room at the ‘ Win- 
dow of Selim-Shisti’s Monument.’ What masterly handling of 
white on white! what a feeling for sunlight and atmosphere! what 
plasticity in the draperies and the movement of the figures of white- 
robed Mohammedan pilgrims! Again, what atmospheric effect 
could be finer than is found in the snowstorm at St. Petersburg, 
with the dourgeozs crowd in the foreground, gazing at the figures 
of the executed Nihilists in the distance, and the crowd of young 
officers pressing around the gibbets, anxious to secure pieces of the 
rope, to ensure luck at cards ? It is no wonder that the authorities 
did not care to have this picture, with its atmospheric significance, 
its modern rendering of a black mood of nature typifying the des- 
pair of humanity, exhibited in Russia. 

Verestchagin has so strong a feeling for nature that one is 
tempted to think at times that his best efforts as a painter lie in 
that direction. The large picture of the cloudy mountain-tops, 
with the solitary vulture hovering over his concealed prey; the 
landscape in ‘ Skobeleff at Shipka,’ and in that remarkable example 
of suggestiveness in composition, ‘The Conquered,’ the priest say- 
ing the burial service over the field strewn with dead bodies, are all 
conceived in the modern realistic landscape spirit. The war-pic- 
tures, such as the Shipka Pass subjects, the Plevna scenes, prison- 
ers on the road wounded, dying, or dead, are more interesting from 
the point of view of Russian ¢emdenisnost or ethics than from the 
purely artistic standpoint. As a colorist, Verestchagin is some- 
times really great, as in his impressions of Moscow, his morning 
and evening views of the Taj, the famous Indian monument to the 
memory of a beautiful woman, and in some of the bits of nature 
from the Holy Land. The pilgrimage to the holy places of the 
East has always been part of the religious feeling of the Russian 
devotee, and Verestchagin, in handling these themes, has treated 
them with that mingling of mysticism and realism which belongs 
to the modern manifestation of the Slavic spirit. The ‘Holy 
Family,’ conceived in a proletarian vein, yet preserves a tradition of 
old Slavic canons for the representation of sacred subjects in its 
strong and brilliant color. Only a colorist of the first rank could 
have harmonized the many gorgeous hues of the triumphal pro- 
cession of the Prince of Wales, which shows the future Emperor 
of India seated on the back of an elephant by the side of the 
Maharajah of Jeypore. 

Verestchagin has a natural Russian affiliation with the East. 
His sense of color is at once Slavic and Oriental. His fondness 
for color and for sumptuous accessories finds an outlet in collecting 
rare and curious objects of art, which he shows here among his 
pictures. Asia has yielded up many of her treasures, Russia still 
more. Quaint costumes and jewels and laces and embroideries 
worn by serfs and court-ladies, silver wrought in curious devices, 
linen hangings worked with the peacock designs that ancient Russia 
borrowed from Byzantium, dazzle the eyes of the now thoroughly 
charmed and transported Russophile, who, with the dainty melody 
of the ‘Saraphan’ ringing in his ears, finds love and war and re- 
ligion at one in this hour-long dream of a Russian night, where 
realism means romance and where —— wears, even in its 
agony and despair, the iridescent splendor of the dying dolphin. 





Art Notes 


Two magnificent Rembrandts have arrived in this city and are 
now in the Cottier gallery. They are not yet on public exhibition, 
but there is a possibility of their being shown later perhaps at the 
Metropolitan Museum. They were purchased from a Paris dealer, 
who had bought them from the Van Beresteyn family at the Hague. 
They are the portraits of Christian Paul Van Beresteyn, burgomas- 
ter of Delft, and Volkera Nicolai Knobbert, his wife. The figures 
are lifesize and three-quarter-length, with luminous neutral back- 
grounds, varying as to the lights in the subtle manner characteris- 
tic of this Dutch master, and modelled with the vigor and softness 
of relief which he exercised in so high a degree. Both faces pre- 
sent representative burgher types of the period, and are treated 
with that plastic elasticity of touch which causes Rembrandt's flesh 
to differ from that of any other old master. Both costumes are 
black. A broad ruffled lace collar encircles the neck of the burgo- 
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master, and a wide lace ruff that of his wife. The lady is brave in 
jewels (necklace, girdle, bracelets and earrings), all kept very low 
in tone and beautifully harmonized with the sombre black brocade 
of her gown, as is also the gold handle of the black feather fan she 
carries. This is painted against the black petticoat in a masterly 
manner. Her left hand rests on a table covered with a superbly 
toned green cloth. The burgomaster has one hand on his breast 
with the finger just inside a fold of the coat. His left hand is 
gloved and, falling in shadow, holds the other glove. The great 
charm of these portraits is their tone—deep, rich, even dusky, and 
presenting a fine example of a quality which was pre-eminent in 
the master’s work. 


— The autumn exhibition of the National Academy will open on 
Monday, and continue until Dec. 15. 


—A collection of forty-eight plates by Axel Herman Haig, many 
of them already familiar to the New York art-public, is on exhibi- 
tion at the Schaus art gallery. 

—Ten of the pictures in the collection of J. Earle Fitzgerald of 
Boston were withdrawn before the sale at Leonard's auction rooms 
on Nov. 9, when the remaining fifty were disposed of for $15,115. 
The highest price, $2,000, was paid for a Mauve— Summer Time, 
Holland.’ Troyon’s ‘ L’Abreuvoir’ brought $1250, and Antoine 
Vollon’s ‘ Flowers and Fruit’ $1025. Corot’s ‘ Ville d’ Avray’ was 
sold for $540 and his ‘ Scene in France’ for $400. 

—At the sale of the Hall collection on Nov. 8, only $3707 was 
realized. The fine old copy of Titian’s ‘Danz,’ supposed to be 
the work of a pupil of Titian’s, was withdrawn for want of a bid. 

—A collection of water-colors, including examples of David Cox, 
Samuel Prout, Gamba, Turner, Stanfield, Fortuny and Signorini, 
was exhibited at the Fifth Avenue auction-rooms for several days 
= to sale by auction on Thursday, Friday and Saturday (to- 

ay). 

—The first exhibition of the season at the Union League Club 
took place last week. Among the pictures shown were landscapes 
by Bolton and Frank Jones, Kenyon Cox, Picknell, and Carleton 
Wiggins. Figure-subjects by Beckwith, Wiles, Ward, Gregory, 
Turner, Birney and Lippincott were included in the list of Ameri- 
can works, and among the European painters represented were 
Jules Breton (‘In the Pasture’), Mauve, Cazin, Bonvin, Troyon, 
Tissot, Dupré, Bonnat and Diaz. . 


International Copyright 


THE FOURTH annual meeting of the American Copyright 
League was held on Monday at Mott Memorial Hall, 64 
Madison Avenue, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman presid- 
ing. Special attention was called to the fact that the au- 
thors’ readings at Washington had been of signal benefit in 
bringing the subject of International Copyright to the notice 
of legislators, and the League was informed that a large 
number of Congressmen had expressed approval of the 
measure. Letters of encouragement were read from Sena- 
tors Chace and Hoar, and from Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell was re-elected President, Mr. 
Edmund C. Stedman Vice-President,, Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson Treasurer, and Mr. George Walton Green 
Secretary. The Executive Committee was continued in of- 
fice. It consists of Dr. Edward Eggleston, Chairman; Col. 
Thomas W. Knox, Mr. R. R. Bowker, Mr. Green and Mr. 
Johnson. 
Rev. E. P. Roe (deceased), and Messrs. A. G. Sedgwick 





and Wm. H. Bishop, who are abroad, the following-named . 


gentlemen were elected to the Council of the League: 
President James C. Welling, of Columbian University, Wash- 
ington; the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., Mr. Thorvald 
Solberg and Mr. Alfred R. Conkling. The American Pub- 
lishers’ Copyright League, which is in hearty codperation 
with the authors’ organization, is also ready for the season’s 
work. It is the intention of both Leagues to have the 
Chace-Breckinridge Bill pressed to a vote in December if 
possible, and in case they fail then, to begin operations 
promptly with the new Congress that will come together in 
March. It will be remembered that the bill passed the 
Senate on May 9 by a vote of 34to 10. There is no doubt 


that \it will pass the House when brought to a vote. 
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The Magazines 
OVER the signature of Aleck Quest, a writer in the current Vorth 
American has fired a shot into ‘ fair Harvard’s’ classic campus, the 
reverberation of which—vzde the Boston journals—is still echoing. 
Virtuous Boston, too, is holding up her hands in indignation and 
dismay, for the Hub does not pass unscathed in the fire. That some 
’varsity men work as hard for the reputation of being ‘fast’ as 
others do at Greek or conic sections, that the bane of the glorious 
old University is poker, that drunkenness is considered manly as. 
well as gentlemanly, and lastly that staid old Boston is ‘fully equip- 
d for every aid to the gay life *—such charges as these are set 
orth explicitly, and everyone who has come into contact with 
the cis-Atlantic ‘Cams’ knows that the writer speaks as one hav- 
ing authority. ‘The Fast Set at Harvard,’ as in a greater or less 
degree at every college of any importance in the country, is the 
golden lamp against which a swarm of other undergraduates beat 
their ineffectual wings; while the rest are only ‘chumps,’ ‘ hay- 
seeds,’ ‘waybacks,’ ‘digs,’ etc. Then, too, the casual visitor at 
Harvard is only too likely to see the ‘stroke’ of the crew or a. 
favorite of the ‘ eleven’ carried in glory on the heads and shoulders 
of his fellows, while the name of the honor man is no more heard 
upon their lips than the name of Jehovah was upon the lips of the 
Jews, though for a very different reason. In short, there is, unfor- 
tunately, much more truth than poetry in Aleck Quest’s invective.. 
In a few notes on Coquelin and Hading, Dion Boucicault says of 
the former that ‘he is so correct a mimic, that he seems to have re- 
duced the art of acting to one of the exact sciences. He is a doc- 
trine on action, and works like a piece of exquisite machinery. In 
articulation and elocution his diction is perfect. In gesture, pos- 
ture, grimacial power, he is minutely powerful.’ Of Mme. Hading 
he says : ‘She will be a much greater actress than she allows her- 
self to be at present . . . . Between her and nature there is only 
vanity.’ ‘Between Coquelin and nature there is a principle and a 
creed,’ he adds. Gail Hamilton, in a paper on ‘Catholicism and 
the Public Schools,’ advances a plea for the ‘ unsectarian public 
school ;’ and in the present instalment of Col. Ingersoll’s ‘ Rome, 
or Reason?’ the information is vouchsafed that ‘the testimony of 
the “ Fathers ” is without value. ‘They believed everything—they 
examined nothing. They received as a waste-basket receives.” 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler has an interesting continuation on ‘ Yel- 
low Fever and its Prevention,’ based upon his New Orleans ex- 
periences; and Dr. H. C. French, in a communication on ‘ Coffee- 
Drinking and Blindness,’ scoffs at Dr. J. M. Holaday’s reputed 
discovery of a relation between the two, as set forth in the Septem-- 
ber number. 


As an offset to the stigma of Aleck Quest it is only fair to read: 
Mr. T. Gold Frost’s paper in The Andover Review on ‘ Prof. Drum- 
mond and Athletic Christianity in our American Colleges,’ especial-- 
ly that part of it which touches upon the religious work done at 
p Haws under Prof. Drummond last year. The spiritual awake- 
ning there of late is particularly interesting, especially so as follow- 
ing so closely upon the heels of the abolition of compulsory relig-- 
ious observances. The work here alluded to in particular was the: 
Globe Theatre (Boston) ‘Sunday Evenings,’ at which an audience 
of some fifteen hundred persons from the ‘lowly poor’ and the 
slums was gathered together by the students and presided over by 
the distinguished college preachers. ‘A most signal example,’ ob- 
serves Mr. Frost, ‘of the great progress which Christianity has. 
made among American colleges during the past year.’ That the 
same University, in the same month, should be selected as a warn- 
ing against evil and as an example of well-doing is odd enough.. 
Mr. Ernest H. Crosby in the same number has a strong paper on 
‘Culture, Creed and Christianity,’ in which he argues against the- 
first as a substitute for the last. ‘Culture,’ he writes, ‘has no an- 
swer for the deepest questions of life. It sets before us the impos-- 
sible task of perfecting ourselves, but it provides no consolation for 
failure. Mankind will never adopt a system in which a 
sense of sin is supplanted by a sense of one’s own importance andi 
the kingdom of heaven by a mutual admiration society.’ There is, 
besides, an exegesis by Prof. John F. Genung of ‘ The Interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Job ’—that ‘Epic of the Inner Life,’ as the au- 
thor characterizes it. 


Mr. Charles S. Ashley opens the November Popular Scéence 
Monthly with a vigorous paper on ‘ The Effects of Protection’ in 
which he endeavors to show that ‘the tariff is an expensive luxury 
beneficial only to the few, that it tends to exert a deadlock on our 
export trade, and that it makes the Government a reckless 
spendthrift and the nation a nation of liars. Sir John Lubbock, 
in an article on ‘Problematical Organs of Sense,’ expounds the 
alluring theory that ‘the familiar world which surrounds us, may 
be a totally different place to other animals. To them it may be 
full of music which we cannot hear, of color which we cannot see,. 
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of sensations which we cannot conceive.’ There is also an inter- 
esting contribution from J. G. Goodrich on the ‘Ainu Family Life 
and Religion,’ in which he tells us that the Ainu woman is not 
allowed to pray at all, As a compensation, when prayer is offered 
up to the gods she may console herself with weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing her teeth. No doubt had poor handicapped Jerry Cruncher 
ever heard of them, to threaten his ‘flopping’ spouse with trans- 

rtation to the Ainus would have been his favorite malediction. 
Joseph Le Conte considers ‘The Problem of a Flying-Machine,’ . 
combating Darius Green’s theory that a pure flying-machine is a 
gare construction, though in balloon locomotion there may yet 

great possibilities. In ‘Altruism Economically Considered, Mr. 
Charles W. Smiley argues against injudicious and indiscriminate 
alms-giving. An account of Edward Atkinson and his work in 
Economic , og with his portrait attached, is a notable feature 
of the magazine. 

In an editorial in Belford’s Magazine Mr. Donn Piatt says very 
tersely : ‘If putting books on the free list would flood our land 
with books, cheap books for the people, one would suppose, such is 
the anxiety of this [Republican] party of high moral ideas to spread 
intelligence and educate the millions, that free trade to this extent 
would at once be acquiesced in. But the moral idea shivers into frag- , 


ments on the almighty dollar.’ He fortifies his opinion by a cer- © 


tain simile which we need not quote, and reinforces it by the pub- 
lication of two postal cards from Prof. Young, one relating to the 
importation of a $2 hypnoscope, on which a duty of $3.50 was lev- 
ied, and the other bearing a similar moral. In the literary depart- 
ment there is a paper from Dr. Montrose A. Pallen on ‘ Preventable 
Death,’ in which he says that the functions of the practitioner of 
medicine in the future will be to study the prevention rather than 
the cure of disease, and instances among others the sudden deaths 
of Adelaide Neilson and Napoleon III. as cases where the vital 
spark went out too soon. (The latter case is, of course, regarded 
only from a medical point of view.) Rose Eytinge, in a contribu- 
tion on the subject, regards ‘The Women of the West’ as pos- 
sessed of all the culture of New England women and the domestic 
virtues of the Southern. In the long novel Edgar Fawcett tells a 
tale of renunciation, and through ‘ Miriam Balestier,’ its heroine, 
aims to show that virtue and chastity can exist even amidst the tin- 
sel-life and temptations of the stage. 


‘Meagre and Solitary’ the life of the poet Gray was, as Mr. 
Arthur , “nro says in Macmiilan’s, but about him there is ‘a 
uliar atmosphere of attractiveness,’ which makes the retelling 
of that life interesting even in view of the recent appearance of Mr. 
Gosse’s vivid biography. Mr. Benson alludes to the poet’s domicile 
at Stoke Pogis as a place where ‘he kept a perfect menagerie of 
aged aunts, and in a few words pictures the isolation of his life at 
Cambridge and his love of Pergolesi’s music ‘as he would sit 
crooning to himself, playing his own accompaniment on the harpsi- 
chord in the high unvisited rooms at Pembroke.’ And again we 
get a picture of the student-recluse in a firmly etched picture like 
this: ‘ The stately pathos of such a life is indisputable. The pale 
little poet, with greatness written so largely on all his works, with 
keen, deep eyes, the long aquiline nose, the heavy chin, the thin 
compressed lips, the halting, affected gait, is a figure to be contem- 
nga with serious and loving interest, spoiled for life, as he said, 
y retirement. How he panted for strength and serenity! How 
far he was from reaching either! . . . We cannot spare the 
man of action, it is true ; yet the contemplative soul with the body 
so arenag unequal to sustain its agonizing struggle, is an earnest 
of higher things.’ ‘In the valley of shadows he walked,’ adds his 
biographer. In ‘The Scottish Horace Walpole,’ so dubbed by 
Walter Scott, we have an account of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
whose correspondence, edited by Alexander Allartese, has been 
published this year by Blackwood of Edinburgh. From the in- 
ternal evidence of his letters, Sharpe must have been a true son of 
the Scots. He alludes to Shelley as ‘that wicked wretch Shelley,’ 
whom he remembered at Oxford as ‘mad—bad—and trying to 
| nabargucse people that he lived on arsenic and aqua-fortis,’ Byron 
ares worse, if that can be; ‘Paradise Lost’ is ‘a heap of blas- 
phemy and obscenity;’ and Pope is like ‘a weak cup of coffee with 
too much sugar in it.’ But these epithets are as milk-and-water 
compared with other of the ‘ Scottish Walpole’s’ epistolary dicta. 





Current Criticism 


. IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON.—I can give no adequate account of 
the subtle poetry of such reminiscences; it depends upon associa- 
tions of which we have-often lost the thread. The wide colonnade 
of the Museum, its symmetrical wings, the high iron fence, in its 
granite setting, the sense of the misty halls within, where all its 
treasures lie—these things loom through a thickness of atmosphere 
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which does n’t make them d , but on the contrary imparts to 
them something of the cheer of red lights in a storm. I think the- 
romance of a winter afternoon in London arises Lapa | from the 
fact that, when it is not altogether smothered, the general lamplight 
takes this hue of hospitality. ‘Such is the color of the interior glow 
of the clubs in Pall Mall, which I positively like best when the fog 
loiters upon their monumental staircases. . . . The appre- 
ciation of a London club at one of the empty seasons is nothing but 
the strong expression of a preference for the great city—by no means 
so unsociable as it may superficially appear—at periods of relative 
abandonment. The London year is studded with holidays, blessed 
little islands of comparative leisure—intervals of absence for good 
society. Then the wonderful English faculty for ‘going out of 
town for a little change’ comes into illimitable play, and families 
transport their nurseries and their bath-tubs to those rural scenes 
which form the real substratum of the national life. Such moments 
as these are the paradise of the genuine London-lover, for then he 
finds himself face to face with the object of his passion ; he can 
give himself up to an intercourse which at others times is obstructed 
by his rivals. Then every one he knows is out of town, and the 
exhilarating sense of the presence of every one he does n’t know 
becomes by so much the deeper. This is why I consider that sat- 
isfaction not an unsociable, but a positively sociable, emotion. Itis 
the mood in which he most measures the immense humanity of the 
place, and in which its limits reeede farthest into a dimness peopled 
with possible illustrations.—Henry James, in the December Century. 





Notes 


AMONG their holiday books, Messrs. Routledge announce an 
édition de grand luxe of Octave Feuillet’s ‘Romance of a Poor 
Young Man,’ with 100 illustrations from designs by Mouchot, en- 

onal by Méaulle ; Sterne’s ‘Sentimental — with seventy- 

ve engravings by Bastin and G. P. Nicholls, from designs b 
Jacque and Fussell; ‘ Gleanings from Zhe Graphic,’ comprising all 
of Randolph Caldecott’s contributions to that London weekly, 
printed in colors and in black and white; and, in the way of holi- 
day juvenilia, ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ with the delicate illus- 
trations of Kate Greenaway ; ‘Scenes from the Life of a Black 
Doll,’ by J. G. Sowerby ; and ‘Friends and Playmates,’ with col- 
ored designs by Mars. ‘My Trip Round the World,’ by W. S. 
Caine, M. P., and‘A Handy Reference Atlas of the World,’ by 
John Bartholomew, with 100 charts and tabular statistics, indexed 
on an ingenious plan that reduces to a minimum the difficulty of 
finding any given place on the earth’s surface, are also on their 
shelves. 

—The Christmas number of Scrzbner’s Magazine, which com- 
pletes its second year, will contain a rich variety of articles in prose 
and verse. There will be twenty full-page pictures, and many 
others from drawings by such artists as Elihu Vedder, J. Alden 
Weir, W. Hamilton Gibson, Bruce Crane, and Robert Blum. 


—Messrs. Crowell have in press for immediate publication ‘ The 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists,’ translated from the 
French of Charles Beaugrand, by David Sharp, the English ento- 
sen oie The work will be handsomely printed and profusely 
illustrated. 


—The next number of Zhe Century is to contain Henry Ward 
Beecher’s last ager uncompleted paper on his trip to 
England in 1863, which he was writing for The Century War Book 
the last week of his life. The article is supplemented by-a brief 
paper by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, D.D., who heard the famous 
speech which Mr. Beecher delivered in Liverpool, in 1863, in the 
presence of a howling mob. 


—Mrs. Oliphant has written for the November Blackwood’s a 
story called ‘On the Dark Mountains,’ which concludes the ‘ Little 
Pilgrim ’ series of tales which has been so popular. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day (Saturday) ‘Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries,’.by Prof. Rodolfo 
-Lanciani of the University of Rome, with too illustrations; ‘ The 
Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789,’ by John Fiske; 
‘On Horseback,’ by Charles Dudley Warner ; ‘A Blockaded Family,’ 
by Parthenia Antoinette Hague; and ‘ Our Phil, and Other Stories,’ 
by Mrs. Katharine Floyd Dana, with illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 


—Gen. Adam Badeau asks us to do him the justice to print the 
following extract from a letter from his lawyer, Mr. Daniel P. 
Hays, to the Philadelphia Ledger: 

In regard to the alleged report from Washington of a deficiency in 
General Badeau’s accounts while Consul General at Havana, I beg to 
say that there is no deficiency in his accounts, but that the State De- 
partment has declined to allow certain items in his accounts, which were 
rendered by General Badeau during the administration of President Ar- 
thur, such disallowance being for items of clerk hire and other matters 
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which had been previously allowed, not only to General Badeau, but to 
other Consul Generals in the same.office. General Badeau does not ad- 
mit aes the State Spartans to disallow thesé items, and should 
the Government see fit to commence a suit, he proposes to contest the 
matter. It is unnecessary to say that no loss will at any time fall upon 
his bondsmen. 

—James Russell Lowell, Robert Browning, A. C. Swinburne, 
Edmund Gosse and Henry Irving are among the members of the 
executive committee of an association recently formed in England 
for the purpose of erecting a fitting memorial to Christopher Mar- 
lowe. 


—Charles W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass., will shortly issue 
‘Hesper: an American Drama,’ by William R. Thayer, author of 
‘ The Confessions of Hermes.’ 

—Dr. Edward Everett Hale is reported to be at work on a Life 
of Christ. Dr. Hale is one of the old school of writers—most of 
whom have now passed away—that gave to Boston her enviable 
position in American literature, yet his vigor and fecundity are those 
of youth, and give no sign of the almost septuagenarian. Fiction, 
criticism, theology, sociology, history, ethics, political economy— 
everything is grist that comes to the good Doctor’s mill, and the 
mill still goes on grinding. We may sure that if the report is 
true, the new Life of Christ will be a noteworthy book. 


—Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell contribute to the Decem- 
ber number of Zhe Magazine of Art an article on ‘ Wells and its 
Cathedrals.’ W. M. Rossetti also contributes to the issue the first 
of two papers on ‘ Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ covering the 

riod from his sixth to his twenty-fifth year, and representing work 

y himself, Holman Hunt, Millais and others. 


—Ticknor & Co. publish to-day a collection of William Winter’s 
poems, entitled ‘ Wanderers,’ comprising some eighty of the choicest 
specimens of his verse. 

—Mr. Vizetelly, the London publisher, brought up before the 
Recorder and a jury in the Central Criminal Court, at first pleaded 
not guilty to the charge of publishing certain ‘ obscene’ translations 
from Zola ; but toreseeing before long that discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor, he changed his pleading to the affirmative. Mr. 
Vizetelly was accordingly fined 100/, for misdemeanor, and prom- 
ised not to offend again for a twelvemonth. 


—Rand, McNally & Co. have issued in the Globe Library Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's ‘ Miss Bretherton,’ the heroine of which was, on 
the book’s original appearance, generally identified with Miss Mary 
Anderson. 

—The Christmas Magazine of American History will contain 
Mrs. Lamb’s paper on ‘ The Inauguration of Washington in 1789,’ 
written for the October meeting of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. The same issue will present a pair of hitherto unpublished 

rtraits of the first President and Mrs. Washington, by Rembrandt 

eale, with other Washingtoniana. 


—Mr. Henry James contributes to the December Century what 
is said to be an article in his best vein—a description of London 
and London life, with thirteen illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


—A veteran in the publishing world retires from active life in 
the withdrawal of Mr. John Bruce Ford from the well-known house 
of Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Mr. Ford, who was born in England 
in 1816, was with the Appletons for many years, and in 1867 
started the firm of J. B. Ford & Co. with the publication of Beech- 
er’s Life of Jesus. Capt. Edward Ford, his ‘son, died in 1880, and 
no one of the name is now left in the firm. The firm-name, how- 
ever, will remain unchanged. 

—Elihu Vedder has illustrated, for the Christmas Scrzbner’s, a 
strikingly original anonymous poem which will, it is believed, ex- 
cite considerable curiosity as to its authorship. 

—‘ Robert Elsmere’ has served very generally of late as a text 
for sermons, in which it has been denounced for its radical ten- 


dencies. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll will review the book in the World . 


to-morrow, and will attack it for a very different reason—namely, its 
conservatism. This shows how much depends upon one’s point 
of view. 

.—The proprietors of Zhe Writer propose to launch on Jan. 1 a 
companion periodical, 7ie Author. Its aim is to admit selected as 
well as original matter, of special importance to writers. 


—Estes & Lauriat will issue among their holiday publications 
an édition de luxe of George Eliot’s Poems, Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ 
illustrated by St. John Harper ; a ‘ History of Greece and the Greek 
People,’ by Victor Duruy ; ‘Fair Women,’ a series of etchin 
engravings, vures, Dhoto-peintures in color, etc.; with de- 
scriptive texts from the poets; “Voices of the Summer,’ a series of 
etchings from drawings by Millais, Birket Foster and other Eng- 
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lish artists ; ‘ Birds in Nature,’ by B. Bowdler Sharpe ; the ‘ George 
Eliot Portfolio’; a collection of ‘European Etchings’; and a 

rtfolio of ‘American Painter Etchings,’ with text by Walter Row- 
ands. All of these are in limited editions. 

—Scribner & Welford have several copies of Andrew Lang’s 
child's tale, ‘ The Gold of Fairmilee,’ illustrated in colors, for sale. 

—The Macmillans will have ready next week Rennell Rodd’s 
‘Frederick, Crown Prince and Emperor,’ to which the Empress 
Frederick has prefixed an introduction. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. will soon publish ‘The Quick or the 
Dead ?’ in book form, with a preface describing the conception and 
purpose of the story. Mrs. Chanler has several new stories and 
poems on the stocks. 

—‘ Mr. Gladstone would faint,’ writes a reader of last week’s 
Notes, ‘if he thought he were tainted with the superfine Cock- 
ney accent. No notable English orators, even including Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, have as yet condescended to that, being strong- 
minded men. On the other hand, Gladstone has no objection- 
able provincialisms. He gives his vowels and his 7's their full 
rounded value, and to this extent shares John Bright’s unrivalled 


<mastery of strong, nervous English chan 6 though not his 


simple expression. Both are Lancashire men.’ 


—‘ Mendelssohn’ will be the subject of the new volume, by J. 
Cuthbert Hadden, of the Biographies of Great Composers. 


—Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life of Principal Tulloch’ which has at last 
made its appearance in England, has received marked commenda- 
tion from the press. 

—Scribner & Welford will have for sale next week the ‘ Reminis- 
cences and Recollections of Capt. Gronow "—a most interesting con- 
tribution to the branch of literature defined by its title. Apart from 
the text, the illustrative plates in revived aquatints and in colors, by 
Joseph Grego, are in themselves an historical epitome of society 
from 1810 to 1860. ‘The Pillars of Society,’ represented by Prince 
Esterhazy, Lord Fife, Lord Hughes, e¢ a/y the Marquis of London- 
derry and Count D’Orsay as ‘ Hadztués of White's;’ ‘ The First Quad- 
rille at Almack’s,’ ‘ Premiéres Danseuses and their Admirers,’ ‘ The 
Café Frascati in its Palmy Days,’ and ‘ Well-Known Bond Street 
Loungers,’ are among the subjects of design. Capt. Gronow not 
only possessed a keen appetite for gossip and anecdotes—and some- 
times the racier they were the better they suited his palate—but he 
had a prodigious memory, to which his diary abundantly testifies. 
The book is issued in a limited édz¢ion deluxe. The English pub- 
lishers have disposed of every copy in advance. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Whereno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Abbey, H. The Ulster Guard at Gettysburg. 
Barbe, W. - 
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